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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t Patronize List” 


of the San Francisco Labor Council. 


Members of Labor unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 


Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Black and White Cab Company 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
European Baking Company. 


Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 


E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 


844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 1852 McAllister, 
901 Haight, 5451 Geary, 700 Ninth Ave., 


945 Cole. 


Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 
Ilinois-Pacific Glass Works. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 


Players’ Club. 
Regent Theatre. 


Schmidt Lithograph Co. 


The Emporium. 
Market Street R. R. 
United Cigar Stores. 


White Lunch Establishments. 


Yellow Cab Company 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 
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Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary's office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. 


boommereewe eee 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—224 
Guerrero, 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue. 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings. Building Trades Temple. 


Baggage Messengers—Chas. Fohl, Secretary, 636 
Ashbury. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 
Labor Temple, 

Bakers’ Auxillary (Cracker)—Meets lst and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 


Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Bakery Wagon. Drivers—112 Valencia. 


Barbers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 Valen- 
cia Street. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
3rd Mondays in evening at 8:00, 1075 Mission, 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 109 
Jones, 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Headquarters, 2923 16th St. 

®ookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottlers No, 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 


Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet lst and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 


Brewery Workmen No. 
Thurdays, 177 Capp. 

Bricklayers No. 7—Meet 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—vsohn A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. Meet {st Saturday, Labor ‘temple. 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, Laurel Hall, Seventh 
and R. R. Ave. 


Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Casket Trimmers No. 94. 


Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 8rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


7—Meet 2nd and 4tb 


Tuesdays, Building 


Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p.m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 


Cigarmakers—Meet 1st and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 


Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
451 Kearny. 


Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
580 Eddy, 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Draftsmen—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Dredgemen—268 Market. 


Ege Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Electrical Workers No. 
Building Trades Temple. 


Electrical Workers No. 
Valencia. 


Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet 3nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet lst Tues- 
day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 Pacific 
Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Labor Temple. 


Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet lst 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—Merets Wednesdays at 
166 Steuart, 


Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Tempic. 


Fur Workers—273 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No, 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple, 


Glass Packers, Branch No, 45—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Saturdays, Labor Temple, 


Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple; office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 


Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission, 

Horseshoers—Meet 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Hospital Stewards and Nurses—E. N. Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave, 


Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet lst 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 


Janitors—Meet lst and 3rd Thursdays, 8 p. m., 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—511 Phelan Bldg. 
Lithographers No. 17—Room 156, 268 Market. 


6—Meet Wednesdays, 


151—Thursdays, 112 


GOOD GOODS 


Telephone Sutter 5600 


A STORE 


OF 


'HE. PEOPLE . 


Market at Fifth 


San Francisco 
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Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 


Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 
Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple headquarters, Labor Temple. 
Letter Carriers—Meet 1st Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons’ Building. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 

Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday. Labor Temple. 


Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 


Labor 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
3nd and 4th Thursdays, 10 a. m., 109 Jones. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newsboys’ Union No. 17568—1254 Market, 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Pastemakers No. 10567—Meet Last Saturday st 
442 Broadway. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 


Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet 1st Monday, Labor 
Temple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of 
Columbus Hall. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24—Meet 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—3300 16th St. 


Railroad Boilermakers—Meet 2nd and 4th ¥Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Railroad Machiniste—Moeet 3d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 1st and 3rd Thure- 
days, 8 p. m., 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No, 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
D. m., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursday at Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays. 


Sheet Metal Workers No, 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero, 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 
Guerrero. 


Shipyard Laborere—Meet Ist and 8d Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple, 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 8d Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 
Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—268 Market. 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2nd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 


Stove Mounters N>. 63. 


Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet 3nd 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Tailors No. 80—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 


85—Meet Thursdays, 
216—Meet 


536 Bryant. 
Building 


Teamsters No. 


Teamsters No. 
Trades Temple. 


Theatrical Employeese—Meet lst and 8rd Tues- 
days, 11 a.m. 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary. 
290 Fremont. 


Trackmen No. 687—Meet 3nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Typographical No. 21—Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple; headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 


United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday. 8 p. m.. 
except last Wednesday in month, when the 
meeting is at 8:30 P. M., at 1256 Market. 

Water Workers—Meet lst Monday, Labor Temple. 

Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission. 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 


Watchmen—Meet 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., 
Temple. Emmet Counthan, 1610 Folsom. 
Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Saturdays, 
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California Labor Movement 


The past year has been one of the most pros- 
perous and peaceful in the history of the organ- 
ized labor movement of California. 

During the past twelve months there has been 
practically no unemployment in any of the larger 
cities of the State, many crafts have obtained 
wage increases and improved working conditions, 
and with but one or two exceptions industrial 
peace has maintained throughout California. 

Numerically, the organized labor movement of 
California is stronger today than ever before in 
its history. , 

This is true of the California State Federation 
of Labor and the State Building Trades Council 
of California and most of the organizations affili- 
ated with these two bodies. 


During the past year more than 150 new unions: 


have affiliated with the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor, many of them being new unions 
organized within the past year. 

The State Building Trades Council of Califor- 
nia, under the leadership of its new president, 
Frank C. MacDonald of San Francisco, has made 
great gains in membership, and two County 
Building Trades Councils have reaffiliated with 
the State body since its convention held in San 
Francisco a year ago. 

Many unions have more than doubled their 
membership during the past year. This is true 
of the Carpenters’ Unions of the State. In Los 
Angeles the Carpenters’ Unions have increased 
their membership by approximately 10,000 in the 
last twelve months, while in San Francisco and 
vicinity the Carpenters’ Unions have taken in 
more than 5000 new members since January Ist. 

This great increase in the membership of the 
Carpenters’ Unions of Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco is due in a great measure to the aggressive 
organizing campaign conducted in the two cities 
by A. W. Muir, general organizer for the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners’ of 
America. 

The Painters’ Unions of California have also 
materially increased their membership in every 
city in the State as a result of organizing cam- 
paigns conducted by Joseph Clark, vice-president 
of the International Brotherhood of Painters, 
Paperhangers and Decorators of America. 

What is true of the growth of the carpenters’ 
and painters’ organizations in California is also 
true of many other unions affiliated with the 
State Building Trades Council of California. 

In the miscellaneous trades, as represented in 
the California State Federation of Labor, of 
which Paul Scharrenberg of San Francisco is 
secretary, the past year has seen great increases 
in membership of most of these organizations. 

Without a single exception, no union in Cali- 
fornia has had to accept a reduction in its wage 
scale during the past year, while a great many 
of the organizations throughout the State have 
obtained material increases in their wage scales, 
and in most instances these wage increases have 
been obtained through collective bargaining by 
the respective unions with employers. 

One of the great victories, of which organized 
labor is proud, was the successful fight to prevent 
the State Industrial Welfare Commission from 
reducing the minimum wage for women in indus- 


By Fred W. Ely. 


try in California from 16 to $15 per week. While 
it is true that most of the women affected by the 
wage schedule fixed by the State Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission have no affiliation with the 


organized workers, nevertheless it was the or-. 


ganized labor movement and its leaders that suc- 
cessfully combatted the attempt to reduce the 
minimum wage of the unorganized working 
women of California. 

Union-shop agreements are in force in nearly 
every industry in practically every part of Cali- 
fornia, with the result that industrial peace has 
prevailed, together with unprecedented prosperity, 
in every community in the State where employers 
recognize and deal with the labor unions. 

Because of the attempt to establish the so- 
called American plan, or non-union shop, in the 
building industry in San Francisco, there have 
been several minor disturbances in the building 
industry of San Francisco during the past year. 
The unions of San Francisco, however, claim that 
they have more than held their own, and with the 
rapid increase in membership during the past few 
months, the unions of the San Francisco Building 
Trades Council feel that they will soon be in a 
position to demand the enforcement of the work- 
ing card of the San Francisco Building Trades 
Council, 

During the past year the labor organizations of 
the State have taken an active part in politics. 

At the general election held last November 
practically all of the candidates for the Legisla- 
ture that were nominated and supported by or- 
ganized labor were elected, with the result that 
organized labor has more friends in the present 
Legislature than in any previous session of that 
body in the history of California. 

Organized labor was also successful in putting 
over at the last general election many initiative 
and referendum measures aimed to benefit all of 
the people of California. 

Organized labor of San Francisco also scored 
a victory at the polls in January of this year, when 
Mrs. Mae E. Nolan, the candidate of the Union 
Labor party, was elected by a big majority vote 
to succeed her husband, the late Congressman 
John I. Nolan, as Representative from the Fifth 
Congressional District. 

Encouraged by the progress made during the 
past year, with a determination to profit by past 
mistakes and asking nothing but a “square deal,” 
organized labor of California is planning to make 
the coming twelve months the “banner year” in 
the history of the organized labor movement of 
California, 

————-@—___—_ 

Students of the high school at Springfield, Il. 
conducted an experiment 250 feet down in a 
coal mine, in which it was successfully demon- 
strated that radio communication may be estab- 
lished between men within the mine and the out- 


side world. 
———————@a_____ 


This country has too many people who are 
making money without making anything else— 
Ogden Standard Examiner. 


——_-—_ -@ 
Fine art is that in which the hand, the head 
and the heart go together —Ruskin. 


EXCEPTIONS TO RULES OF LAW. 

A survey of the current cases illustrates the 
fact that the courts are apparently more interested 
in engrafting and enforcing exceptions to rules 
of law than in enforcing the rules. In many 
instances this policy has been carried out to such 
an extent that the exceptions actually become 
the rules. In the disposal of individual cases on 
the merits, this may be well enough; but, for the 
sake of precedent and to clarify the law, it would 
seem that, instead of assuming the existence of 
a rule which in reality has ceased to exist, and 
then declaring an exception to suit the particular 
case, the better plan would be for the courts to 
definitely overrule precedents, and in an unquali- 
fied manner state the true rule as it actually 
exists in practice. The law has become so full 
of these exceptions and qualifying constructions 
that neither litigants nor lawyers know where 
they stand. It is true that some of these excep- 
tions have existed for many years, but the ten- 
dency to engraft exceptions upon rules of law 
seems to be growing more popular each year. 
Examples without number may be found. Con- 
sider the ancient doctrine of criminal law that 
“evidence of other offenses is inadmissible.” This 
is a beautiful and comforting doctrine to one 
accused of crimé, but when defendant goes to 
trial he discovers to his dismay that the courts 
do admit such evidence as showing knowledge, 
intent, motive, identity, system, habit, and for a 
multitude of other reasons. The fact is that evi- 
dence of other offenses is only excluded where 
particularly atrocious and prejudicial, and such 
cases are becoming fewer and fewer. This is 
particularly noticeable in the great number of 
liquor cases now before the courts. The same 
thing is true of hearsay, best and secondary evi- 
dence, and in fact nearly all kinds of evidence. 
The true common-law doctrines are appearently 
becoming a mere matter of history or legal fiction. 
The doctrines of constitutional law are suffering 
in the same manner. So many exceptions to the 
rules of due process and equal protection have 
been called into play that these rules are also 
without meaning. Statutes are apparently held 
constitutional or unconstitutional, not because of 
these rules, but because the particular situation 
seems to demand such holding, and the excep- 
tions are created to suit the case at hand. The 
well-known “Dead Man’s Act,” which excludes 
evidence as to transactions with a person subse- 
quently deceased, yields to the same treatment, 
and again we find the exceptions becoming so 
numerous as to almost destroy the rule. The 
law, like everything else in this world, is con- 
stantly changing, and it would seem that the rules 
are rules only in so far as they are demanded by 
the individual case. The tree of exceptions has 
taken deep root, and its spreading branches now 
shade almost the entire field of the law.—Docket. 
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BELGIAN MINERS DEMONSTRATE. 

BRUSSELS, March 19.—This morning a dem- 
onstration of 40,000 miners from all the Belgian 
coal pits paraded the Brussels streets in perfect 
order, demanding a pension of 1500 francs with- 
out any contribution from them and a continu- 
ance of the eight-hour day. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 

Austria: [Effects of Welfare Legislation—It is 
claimed by Austrian manufacturers that the heavy 
financial burdens imposed on employers by the 
so-called social welfare laws, which were enacted 
for the benefit of wage earners, are largely re- 
sponsible for the present industrial stagnation in 
Austria. 

Metal Wage Reduction—During the Month- of 
January, 1923, the Austrian metal manufacturers 
informed their that wage reductions 
aggregating 15 per cent had been decided upon. 
The metal union declined to consider 
this proposition, which was finally modified, under 
agreement, to a 5 per cent reduction. 

Milling Industry—Conditions in the Austrian 
milling industry are said to have gradually become 
so unfavorable that the reduction of work from 
three to two eight-hour shifts, daily, has neces- 
sarily been followed by a further reduction from 
two shifts to one shift. 

Social Unrest—There was an unusual number 

_ of demonstrations of social unrest in Austria dur- 
ing January, 1923, culminating in Vienna on Janu- 
ary 27, when 100,000 Social Democrats and Com- 
munists united to demonstrate for higher govern- 
ment unemployment relief for idle wage earners 
of Austria. Similar demonstrations were held 
simultaneously in all Austrian industrial centers. 

Unemployment—Unemployment in Austria in- 

of January, 

1923, at the close of which 150,000 or one-eighth of 

the country’s entire labor population, as com- 

pared with 128,000 at the end of December, 1922, 

idle. In this connection it is said to be 
probable that the government will be forced by 
the labor party to increase the unemployment 


workmen 


workers’ 


creased steadily during the month 


were 


dole. 

Ceylon: 
work two weeks ago, have been joined by harbor 
freight stevedores, whose strike has practically 
paralyzed harbor activities. 

France: Lyon Printers’ Strike—Arbitration of 
the questions in dispute between the Lyon Print- 
ers’ Syndicate and the publishers’ body has finally 
been with resultant wage increases for 
the printers. As a further result of the setlement, 
certain Lyon newspapers have already increased 
in price and it is anticipated that the remainder 
ow this precedent. 


Strikes—Railroad strikers, who ceased 


secured, 


will soon fol 


Reject Strike Proposal—At a recent meeting of 
the National Council of the Federation of Under- 
ground Workers, the delegates of various French 
mining centers rejected the proposal of extremists 
for a genera Resolutions were passed in 
favor of salary increases and improvements in 
miners’ pensions, 

Strike of Boat Engineers—With more than 80 
fishing ships of and above 400 horse-power, idle 
as the result of the strike of the association of 
boat engineers, the fishing industry at Boulogne- 
Sur-Mer, France’s largest fishing port, is serious- 
ly crippled. More than 1600 striking fishermen, 
who thus protected wage decreases, are involved 
in the strike protest. 

Germany: Foreign Workmen Limited—By a 
law which became effective on January 15, 1923, 
foreign workmen, with the exception of shipping 
workmen, may be employed in Germany only 
where and when the district office for labor sup- 
ply has sanctioned their employment. Violations 
of this law are punishable by a fine of 100,000 
marks or by six months’ imprisonment. 

Limitation of Doles—By decree of January 27, 
1923, a limitation has been placed upon doles for 
the unemployed on the basis of a classification of 
residences according to the cost of living index 
of the respective municipality to which the bene- 
ficiary belongs. 

Great Britain: Unemployment—On January 
29, 1923, the wholly unemployed on the live regis- 
ters totalled approximately 1,409,900, a decrease 
of 28,941 under the preceding week. 


strike. 


Honduras: Protest Importation of Labor— 
Large fruit and sugar plantations having sent 
forth agents into various parts of the country to 
import men to meet an approximate shortage of 
3500 workers to move the coming crops, the Na- 
tional Federation of Labor petitioned Congress to 
legislate against the proposed importations. 

Ireland: Wage Reduction for Dockers—Belfast 
dockers’ wages have been recently reduced one 
shilling per day, and it is reported that an addi- 
tional reduction of one shilling per day is im- 
pending. 

Japan: Co-operative Arbitration—In order to 
settle disputes between landlords and tenant 
farmers, a co-operative society has been organ- 
ized in the Tainan Province. Its Board of Di- 
rectors will include the principal officials in the 
county government office. 

South Africa: Conciliatory Legislation — At 
the present session of the South African Parlia- 
ment it is said that a bill will be introduced pro- 
viding for the establishment of conciliation boards 
for the settlement of disputes between employers 
and employees. 

—_--——- 


VACCINATION IS 2000 YEARS OLD. 

“Vaccination is an outgrowth of man’s effort 
to protect himself from pestilence by using 
nature’s methods of defense,’ says Dr. G. W. 
McCoy, director of the Hygienic Laboratory of 
the U. S. Public Health Service. “Primitive man 
noticed that recovery from a first attack by most 
diseases gave immunity against other attacks; 
and some 2000 years ago he began to inoculate 
his fellows with smallpox when conditions seemed 
propitious instead of waiting for nature to do it 
at some time when conditions might be very 
unpropitious, 

Inoculations against smallpox were made in 
India and in China as early as 300 B. C. Later, 
when the disease reached Europe, inoculation 
went with it, supplemented by a new method 
called “selling smallpox’”—exposing a well person 
to contact with one ill with the disease, so that 
if he survived he would be proof against it. 

Inoculation differs somewhat from vaccination 
as devised by Jenner, but the principle is the 
same. Moreover, long before Jenner’s day it was 
known that an attack of cowpox gave immunity 
from smallpox; and records show that men who 
had recovered from cowpox had themselves inocu- 
lated with smallpox to make the proof conclu- 
sive. Jenner, however, as he himself says, 
“placed vaccination on a rock” where he knew it 
would be immovable. 

Before the days of vaccination conservative 
estimates show that one-third of all persons had 
smallpox and one-tenth of all deaths were due 
to it. Today smallpox is rare; many physicians 
have never seen a case; and, where vaccination 
is consistently practiced no deaths from it occur. 
Formerly smallpox was considered a children’s 
disease; and it still is a child’s disease—where in- 
fantile and school vaccination is neglected. Wit- 
ness the Philippines, where four or five years 
ago, after years of neglect of vaccination, an epi- 
demic swept away nearly 50,000 persons, a large 
percentage of whom were children under ten 
years of age. 

In the United States, well-vaccinated com- 
munities show low smallpox rates—Maryland 
with one-tenth case per thousand population; New 
York with one-fortieth per thousand, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with 0.14 per thousand. Poorly- 
vaccinated states tell another story: Oregon with 
1.45; Washington with 1.72, and Kansas with 2.0 
per thousand population. 

Some communities wait till an epidemic breaks 
out and then rush to vaccinate. These stop the 
disease—after it has caused many deaths and has 
“branded” many survivors. Sixteen months ago, 
in Kansas City, an epidemic of smallpox began, 


yielding 350 cases and 123 deaths; and a few 
months later another started in Denver . and 
yielded 950 cases and 288 deaths. Such epidemics 
always end the opposition to vaccination in the 


community—for a time, 
a 


PACIFIC COAST WHALING. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—Whaling was con- 
ducted on a very small scale during the past year, 
the whaling fleet only operating for a period of 
three months, during which 187 of the great 
mammals were captured. This is far below the 
catch during the years when whale oil was fetch- 
ing a reasonable price, the maximum reached in 
the best season being 999, 
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TWO MEN AND THEIR WORK. 

“And yet all the material development of North 
Carolina would have been in vain but for an in- 
cident which should be writ large in state history,” 
writes Robert Watson Winston in The Nation. 

A barefoot boy in his humble home is prac- 
ticing writing these words: ‘Now is the time for 
all good men to come to the aid of the party.” 
His father has just sold a little piece of land and 
the County Squire has come to take the signature 
of the little boy’s mother. “You sign on the sec- 
ond line, Madam, just under your husband, 
please.” “I cannot write my name, I will have 
to make my mark”; and the boy is listening to 
the conversation. Not boastingly, but just to 
show the impelling power which made him pledge 
his life to the cause of education, Governor 
Charles B. Aycock, North Carolina’s “educa- 
tional Governor,” once related this story, and 
added, “I then and there made a vow that every 
man and woman in North Carolina should have 
a chance to read and write.” 

The new amendment to the Constitution re- 
quired that white boys and black boys alike, after 
January, 1908, possess certain educational quali- 
fications as a prerequisite to the ballot. It was 
then that the voice of Aycock, like the crack of 
a new saddle, aroused the people as never before, 
bringing compulsory education, a six months’ 
school term, and farm-life schools throughout the 
State: “I tell you men that from this good hour 
opposition to the cause of education must be re- 
garded as treason to the State. People charge 
me with spending great sums of money in the 
cause of education. I admit it; I am going to 
keep on doing it, and if I don’t spend more it will 
be because I haven’t got any more to spend.” 

Mclver, laboring for the education of women, 
himself a college mate of Aycock, declared: 
“When you educate a man, you educate one per- 
son; when you educate a woman, you educate an 
entire family.” 
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371 INDIAN TRIBES. 

WASHINGTON.—A tabulation completed by 
the Department of the Interior gives the number 
of distinct Indian tribes or remnants of Indian 
tribes in the United States at 371, with a total 
Indian population of 340,917. 

Of the Indians, 59,500 are being educated by 
the Government; 19,000 children go in to board- 
ing schools, 5500 to day schools, and 35,000 to 
the public schools. In addition 6420 Indian chil- 
dren are enrolled in mission schools at the various 
reservations. There are alse 78 hospitals and 
sanatoriums maintained for the Indians. 

The survey shows that 50,000 Indians are en- 
gaged in farming and in raising crops for their 
own support, while 50,000 Indian families have 
abandoned their tepees and live in houses. 
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NOTICE OF EXAMINATION. 
Public notice is hereby given that an examina- 
tion of applicants for positions as tally clerks, 
Department of Elections—(Classified Service, 
Part One (New Series), Division A, Class 
XX XIX)—will be held by the Civil Service Com- 


mission in the Exposition Auditorium, Grove 
street, between Polk and Larkin streets, on 
Thursday, May 10, 1923, beginning at 7:30 


o’clock p.m. 
“The subjects of the examination and the rela- 
tive weights of the subjects, on a scale of 100, are: 

Arithmetic, 50; penmanship, 40; age, 10. 

Each subject will be rated on the basis of 100, 
and applicants that receive a rating of less than 
65 on either subject No. 1 or subject No. 2 will 
stand rejected. An average of less than 75 on all 
subjects will also cause rejection. 

Twenty-two (22) minutes will be allowed for 
the entire examination; fifteen (15) minutes for 
arithmetic and seven (7) minutes for penman- 
ship. The subject “age” will be rated according 


to a schedule to be adopted after receipt of appli- 
cations has closed. 

Persons securing places on the list of eligibles 
created by this examination will be entitled to 
appointments as tally clerks for tallying votes 
cast at the various municipal elections, and to 
appointments of temporary clerkships in the De- 
partment of Elections whenever the list of eligible 
general clerks is exhausted. 

In addition to the above mentioned employ- 
ment, the Registrar of Voters states that, when- 
ever permissible, he will select the election offi- 
cers for State elections from the list created by 
this examination. It should be understood, how- 
ever, that these State positions are not subject 
to the local civil service law, that residence in 
the precinct is a requirement, and that therefore 
selection according to rank on the list can not 
always be made. ; 

It should also be understood that tally clerks 
cannot serve at the same election as both election 
officer and tally clerk. Persons holding positions 
under the Federal, State or city governments are 
not eligible to act as election officers or as tally 
clerks, 

The Registrar of Voters states that the services 
of two thousand (2000) tally clerks will be needed 
for the municipal election to be held this year. 
The present rate of compensation for tally clerks 
is five (5) cents per person for each ballot 
counted. 

Applicants for this examination must be regis- 
tered, qualified voters of this city on May 10, 1923. 

Persons claiming preference as war veterans, 
under Section 22, Article XIII of the Charter, 
must present at the office of the commission for 
recordation, certificate of honorable discharge or 
certificate of honorable active service. 

The eligible lists created as a result of this 
examination shall expire at the close of five years 
from the date of the adoption of the list, and the 
names thereon shall then be automatically re- 
moved therefrom. 

The names of persons on the existing list of 
eligibles for this class will be removed upon the 
adoption of the new lists of eligibles created by 
this examination. 

Application cards may be had by applying in 
person or by mail at the office of the commission, 
151 City Hall. Receipt of applications closes at 
5 o’clock p.m. Monday, April 30, 1923. 

Special Notice: Applications may be filed by 
mail at the risk of the applicant, but under no 
circumstances will applications be accepted unless 
they are received in the office of the commission 
at or before 5 o’clock p.m. Monday, April 30, 
1923. 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS, 
Earle A. Walcott, 
John J. O’Toole, 
George A. Tracy, President. 

Attest: James J. Maher, Chief Examiner. 

i 
VACATIONS WITH PAY. 

CHICAGO.—Announcement that the Chicago 
and middle-western packing plants of Swift & 
Co. will grant a full week’s vacation with pay to 
employees working on hourly and piece-work 
basis is regarded as one of the most successful 
results yet to be attained by plant assembles, or 
shop councils. The Plant Assembly, which 
brought about the new vacation plan through 
negotiations with the directors of the firm, is 
composed of equal numbers of elected representa- 
tives of the workers and appointed representatives 
of the management. 

Male employees are eligible for the week’s 
vacation will full pay if they have been employed 
continuously for five years up to and including 
October 1, 1923; women employees will be eligible 
after three years’ continuous service. 
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LOCKED OUT SHOP MEN. 

Notwithstanding newspaper silence and railroad 
propaganda, more than 150,000 railroad shopmen 
are locked out on approximately 100 major trunk 
lines and short lines. These workers have been 
locked out since August 1, 1922. 

The facts in the situation were laid before the 
executive council of the American Federation of 
Labor by representatives of the railway em- 
ployees’ department, and the executive council 
adopted a resolution requesting the co-operation 
of the labor press of the country that the true 
situation may be made known to every one. 

What had been begun as a strike on July 1 
was converted into a lockout on August 1 when 
the railroad executives repudiated their promise 
to the President and when the President failed 
to accomplish that which he had promised the 
shop organizations he would do. 

On September 13 somewhat less than 30 per 
cent of the men returned to work on 137 railroads 
under what was known as the WillardeJewell- 
Warfield agreement. 

Those railroads on which work has not been 
resumed propose that the men return to work as 
individuals. In most cases the railroads also de- 
mand that the workers assume membership in 
various company “unions,” such as that in exist- 
ence on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Since the signing of the Willard-Jewell-War- 
field agreement, on September 13, some notable 
advances have been made, but on many lines the 
situation is unchanged. The spirit of determina- 
tion is as great as ever. The need for the solid 
support of the entire labor movement still exists 
and will continue to exist until all of the railroad 
workers have returned to work under satisfactory 
conditions, 

The executive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in its resolution on the subject, 
“assures the railroad shop crafts of our unstinted 
support and compliments them upon the effective 
resistance they have put up in their fight for the 
past eight months.” 


a 
ORPHEUM. 

What is said to be the most sumptuous produc- 
tion in vaudeville, “The Land of Fantasia,” heads 
the Orpheum bill starting Sunday, April lst. The 
production employs a big cast in which Stasia 
Ledova, former premiere ballerina of the Chicago 
Opera Company; W. Wania, famous Russian 
dancer, and Jimmy Lyons, the renowned come- 
dian, are featured. Included in the cast are the 
eight English Rockets, phenomenal dancers from 
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the Daly Theatre in London. The production is 
the most lavish and costly which has ever been 
presented in vaudeville, it having cost some 
thirty-five thousand dollars and includes the great 
“Radiana Luminous Scene” as the crowning 
achievement, with five episodes of bewildering 
beauty. The Duncan Sisters who have regained 
their voices, and have been a decided hit with 
the Orpheum audiences, remain a second week, 
with all new songs. Howard Smith and Mildred 
Barker offer a bright comedy  sugar-coated 
philosophy entitled “Good Medicini,”’ written by 
Edwin Burke and Jack Arnold. Frank and 
Teddy Sabini offer a new version of their new 
comedy novelty, “I Quit”; the Sabinis have 
always stood at the top of the list as purveyors of 
good comedy. Horace Wright and Rene Dietrich 
are known as the “Somewhat Different Singers” 
and present voices of exceptional quality, com- 
bined with a wonderful personal magnetism. 
White Brothers, “The Tip-Top Boys” of a speedy 
routine of comedy tumbling. The Rath Brothers 
remain a second week in their sensational exhibi- 
tion of physical development, which has made 
them America’s premier athletes. 
a 


STATE BUREAUS MOVE. 

While the finishing touches are being applied to 
the new state building at the Civic Center by 
painters and interior decorators, several state de- 
partments are moving into the structure this 
week. The building is expected to be occupied 
completely within a month or six weeks. It will 
house the Appellate and Supreme Courts, State 
Highway Commission division, State Railroad 
Commission, State Industrial Insurance Commis- 
sion, State Compensation Insurance Fund Bureau, 
attorney general’s office, Hastings College of the 
Law library and other state departments. 
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COTTON MILL WORKERS. 

MANCHESTER, N. H.—The Amoskeag Man- 
ufacturing Company, one of the largest cotton 
concerns in the world, has notified employees that 
a 12% per cent wage would become 
effective April 30. Over 13,000 operatives are 
affected. 

LAWRENCE, Mass.—A 12% per cent increase 
in wages has been announced by the Pacific Mills. 
The advance will! affect 8000 workers in the 
worsted and cotton departments and the print 
works. 

NASHUA, N. H.—Notices posted at the 
Nashua and Jackson cotton mills of the Nashua 
Manufacturing Company announced an advance 
and readjustment of wages in the mills of the 
Nashua Manufacturing Company. 

————_&_—____ 
WOULD CHECK EVICTIONS. 

HARRISBURG, Pa.—Evicting workers from 
company houses on short notice will be illegal if 
a bill introduced by Legislator McDermott, union 
miner, is approved. 


increase 


For years, certain corporation employers in this 
state have compelled employees to sign three and 
five-day eviction notices before they will hire 
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them. Then if these workers dare to strike, their 
families are thrown into the street on this short 
notice. In some instances, the notice is not even 
five days. 

The author of this bill lives in Cambria 
County, one of the sections where miners’ fam- 
ilies were evicted by this process, and forced to 
live in stables. 

———_———_&—_____—__ 


TOLL OF CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIES. 

During the eleven and one-half years of the 
Industrial Accident Commission’s existence there 
have been more than 1,000,000 industrial injuries 
in California, 16,000 permanent injuries, and ap- 
proximately 6000 deaths. It would take a strip 
of land 3.41 miles in length to bury the industrial 
dead side by side. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922, there were 136,656 industrial in- 
juries, 1393 permanent injuries, and 550 workers 
were killed. These figures give an average of 
11,388 injuries per calendar month, or 438 per 
working day, with nearly two deaths each twenty- 
four hours. 

—_———_&_—_—_—_ 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., says that he withdrew 
his financial support from the Anti-Saloon League 
because the management refused to make a public 
accounting of expenditures. If the league were a 
political party recognized as such it would be 
required to make a declaration of moneys spent 
on elections. To make good the loss of the 
Rockefeller support the Anti-Saloon League is 
asking a “Freedom Fund” of $100,000. “Freedom” 
in this connection probably means freedom to 
spend the money secretly.—S. F. Bulletin. 
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COMMUNIST PROGRAM. 

Among the extracts from the Communist pro- 
gram and constitution revealed at the trial of 
William Z. Foster, alias Borden, at St. Joseph, 
Mich., we glean the following choice morsels of 
Communist doctrine: 

“By the use of force the proletariat destroys the 
machinery of the bourgeois state and establishes 
a proletarian dictatorship based on Soviet power. 

“The proletarian revolution is a long process. 
It begins with the destruction of the capitalistic 
state and the establishment of the dictatorship, 
and ends only with the complete transformaticn 
of the capitalist system into the Communist 
society.” 

Under the heading of “Mass Action,” the pro- 
cess of the proposed revolution is described: 

“The revolutionary epoch upon which the world 
has now entered forces the proletariat to resort 
to militant methods—mass action leading to 
direct collision with the bourgeois state. Mass 
action culminated in armed insurrection and civil 
war. This can be nothing else but a _ direct 
struggle between the armed forces of the capital- 
ist state on the one harid and the armed forces of 
the proletariat revolution on the other. 

“The Communist Party will keep in the fore- 
ground the idea of the necessity of violent revolu- 
tion for the destruction of the capitalist state and 
the establishment of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat based on soviet power. 

“The Communist party will systematically and 
persistently propagate the idea of the inevitability 
of and necessity for violent revolution, and will 
prepare the workers for armed insurrection as the 
only means of overthrowing the capitalist state.” 

Among the documents read in court were found 
instructions to the Communist groups, reading 
in part as follows: 

“The Communist party must develop into a 
militant organization capable of avoiding a fight 
in the open against overwhelming forces of the 
enemy, concentrated upon a given point; but, on 
the other hand, the very concentration of the 
enemy must be so utilized as to attack him in a 
spot where he least expects it. It would be the 
greatest mistake for the party organization to 
stake everything upon a rebellion and _ street 
fighting, only upon condition of severe repres- 
sion. 

“Every legal Communist organization must 
know how to insure itself complete preparedness 
for an underground existence and, above all, for 
revolutionary outbreaks. Every illegal Com- 
munist organization must, on the other hand, 
make the fullest use of the opportunities offered 
by the legal labor movement, in order to become 
the organizer and real leader of the great revolu- 
tionary masses. 

“By the use of force, the proletariat destroys 
the machinery of the bourgeois state and estab- 
lishes a proletarian directorship based on soviet 
power. 

“The revolutionary epoch upon which the world 
has now entered forces the proletariat to resort to 
militant methods—mass action leading to direct 
collision with the bourgeois state. Mass action 
culminates in armed insurrection and civil war. 

“The Communist Party will educate and organ- 
ize the working masses for mass strike and mass 
demonstrations, and will lead them in these strug- 
gles. It is through such struggles that the work- 
ing masses are prepared for the final conflict for 
power. This can be nothing else but a direct 
struggle between the armed forces of the capital- 
ist state, on the one hand, and the armed force of 
the proletariat revolution, on the other . 

“The Communist Party will keep in the fore- 
ground the idea of violent revolution for the de- 
struction of the capitalist state and the establish- 
ment of the dictatorship of the proletariat based 
on soviet power.” 


COMMUNIST TRAPPED. 

NEW YORK.—M. J. Olgin, editor of a Jewish 
Communist newspaper, made a sorry spectacle 
before the district attorney when he was asked to 
present evidence he claimed to have that mem- 
bers of the Fur Workers’ Union risk their lives 
when they object to,the policy of officials of that 
union, 

To every question by the district attorney, the 
Communist replied: “I refuse to answer,” or “I 
will not incriminate myself.” 

When Olgin was first called before the district 
attorney, he pleaded with the trade union officials 
that they settle their differences in a “labor court.” 
Olgin’s opposition to courts of law is now 
apparent. In declining the offer President Kauf- 
man charged the Communist with consorting 
with strike-breakers, with being a stool pigeon 
and with attempting to destroy trade unions. 

“During the entire period of your existence as 
spokesman of the ‘lefts,’ you have played the réle 
of a stool pigeon in every labor organization 
which refused to give you financial support—in 
other words, graft,” said President Kaufman, in 
his letter to Olgin. You have done it while tell- 
ing the outside world the most terrible stories 
about these unions, ignoring the very ‘funda- 
mentals of labor ethics. 

“You have tried to get control of our organi- 
zation and you have been defeated again and 
again. And as a last resort you have undertaken 
to use a weapon that only irresponsible people 
would use.” 
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PRICE FIXING. 

The next Congress will accept the principle of 
price standardization is the startling prediction 
by Congressman Clyde Kelly of Pennsylvania. 

The suggestion that a business man may file a 
list of his prices with the government, and that 
these prices would be investigated by a govern- 
ment board is a’ startling departure from the 
theory that no one can interfere with a man’s 
business. 

This change has been brought about, according 
to Congressman Kelly, by the United States Su- 
preme Court’s contradictory decisions on price 
fixing and the right of business men to set their 
own prices. 

It is now proposed to set up machinery for 
price standardization to permit any independent 
manufacturer of standard identified articles to 
file a schedule of his prices with the federal Trade 
Commission, which could investigate and deter- 
mine whether the prices were fair. A retailer 
handling this article would be required to offer 
to resell them to the manufacturer for the price 
he paid for them before he would be permitted to 
offer them for sale to the public at prices lower 
than the standard fixed prices. 

Under this system manufacturers of well- 
known articles would have the right to set retail 
prices and would have the law aid them in stop- 
ping retail price cutting by compelling the re- 
tailer to first offer to return the goods to the 
manufacturer for the price he (the retailer) paid 
for them. 

This portion of the bill makes it easy for the 
manufacturers to wink the other eye when they 
deplore government interference with business. 

-> 

“Has education improved your boy, Josh?” 

“Some,” replied Farmer Corntossel. ‘His let- 
ters strike me as more an’ more grammatical 
when he writes home for money.”—Washington 
Star. 
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There is delight in singing, tho’ none hear 

Beside the singer; and there is delight 

In praising, tho’ the praiser sit alone 

And see the prais’d far off him, far above. 
—Landor. 
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Ex-Warden John Hoyle of San Quentin State 
prison does not believe in capital 
In an interview this week, he said: 
were a deterrent, would we do it in secret? 
were a glorious thing, would we have it 
mitted by three men, who cut three 
strings, so that none may know who did the actual 
hanging?” And this calls up another searching 
question that may be addressed to those who still 
believe in capital punishment: “Would you be 
willing to be a hangman yourself? If not, why 
impose the duty upon another human being.” Mr. 
Hoyle relates that on one occasion in his excite- 
ment one of the men cut all the three strings 
himself, and afterwards went mad as he realized 
the enormity of his deed. A thing we abhor doing 
ourselves, should never be asked of another hu- 
man being. Hanging is inhuman, and it is im- 
moral to require another human being to com- 
mit it. 


punishment. 
“Tf hanging 
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The labor movement is the result of necessity. 
It has not been fashioned after anyone’s pattern, 
but its purposes have been shaped by the needs 
of the workers themselves. Many theorists have 
come forward throughout the years with finely 
woven schemes to lead the workers off into this, 
that or the other camp, but without much success 
because the worker knows that whenever changes 
in policies or modes of doing things become nec- 
essary the movement is so organized as to be 
capable of responding on very short notice. This 
is a phase of the situation which the so-called 
scientific champions of the oppressed seem en- 
tirely unable to understand, and they are in the 
habit of ranting and raving about the failure of 
the worker to take advantage of the opportunities 
they present to them in such a way as to in- 
sinuate that the wage earners are not capable of 
taking care of their own interests. It so happens, 
however, that the movement has been making 
steady and sure progress from year to year with- 
out following the lead of the dreamers of any 
school of thought. 
and-butter 


It is a here-and-now-bread- 
proposition and its membership is 
fairly well satisfied with the results it has pro- 
duced. 
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Be Fore-Armed 


During the past year prices have risen by 25 to 30 per cent and they are still 
on the upgrade, and no indication as to where the peak is to be reached and many 


financial writers are telling the people that we are surely riding to a fall because 
of the wild speculation the rising prices have brought about. It seems, though, 
that no amount of warning will suffice to stop the gambler when he starts on his 
plunge and that nothing but disaster is sufficient to demonstrate the folly of his 
ways. If this is a correct observation, and the financial experts are as astute as 
they are given credit for being, there is reason for the workers and sane indus- 
trial and commercial people to sit up and take notice in order that they may not 
be drawn into a vortex from which there is no escape. 

The workers particularly are concerned because, as usual, they have not kept 
pace with the constantly rising prices. They have been trailing along behind, 
few of them even seeking increases in pay, while entertaining the hope that 
prices would soon turn to a downward trend. Indications now are that such a 
hope is rather forlorn and that unless the standard of living of the wage worker 
is to be greatly reduced he will be compelled to gain an increase in pay. Long 
before he reaches anything like a level with the price increases, however, the 


process of deflation is likely to be set in motion by the financial kings, and the 


wail be sent up that wages must come down in order to revive business and_ 


industry. ‘There will, in the natural course of events, come a period of idleness 
for large numbers of wage workers and greedy employers will do their utmost to 
take advantage of that condition of affairs. It therefore behooves the organized 
workers to fortify their position in every possible way now while business is 
fairly good. ‘The individual, as well as the organization, should plan for pro- 
tective measures. ‘The organizations surely ought to tighten up the ranks in 
every way by taking in craftsmen who are now on the outside and by getting their 
treasuries in condition to withstand assaults when those assaults come, as they 
most certainly will. ‘The lesson learned during the period of the war should 
not be forgotten. ‘Then many organizations that had great opportunities to place 
themselves in impregnable positions heedlessly slouched along without making any 
preparation whatever for the inevitable rainy day. Will they repeat these tactics 
now? Unless the thinking members arouse the less thoughtful to the necessity 
for something of a concrete character being done, there is grave danger that the 
future will witness a repetition of the old, old story of organizations confronted 
with trouble and in no position to defend themselves. 

In San Francisco there is just now more need for vigorous action on the part 
of the unions than ever before, or at any rate, than at any time during the past 
twenty years. We say this because there are a number of unions that have not 
yet fully recovered from the setbacks they received during the period of depres- 
sion following the close of the war. In truth the dull period lasted so long that 
there was little opportunity for many of them to do anything looking toward 
recuperation, but there is no valid excuse for failure to start now in preparation 
for the struggle that is sure to come. That it will come there need be no doubt, 
the only question being as to just how soon the crisis will be upon us, and when 
it is with us it will be too late to prepare and nothing can be gained by wailing. 
It is better, therefore, to be careful now rather than sorry later on. 

The old adage about locking the barn after the horse has been stolen is one 
that can very profitably be taken to heart by the labor movement in this year 
of our Lord 1923. Lack of heed now will result in victimization by greed later. 


Are you and your organization going to be ready? 
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The fellow who desires to run a non-union shop 
seldom is frank enough to say exactly what his 
desires are, and usually tells people that he is 
in favor of the open shop. This sort of thing has 
been dorre so often that it deceives but few these 
days. Those who have watched the industrial 
situation know that an open shop is in reality a 
non-union shop. 


He is not a friend of democracy who would 
retard the efforts of this country to educate the 
masses of the people, because out of ignorance 
will grow turmoil and retrogression as a result 
of selfishness, license and privilege on the part 
of the few gaining the ascendancy over fairness 
and honesty. An educated, intelligent popula- 
tion is essential to progressive democracy. If this 
nation is to endure its people must be broadly 
educated. Let there be no backward step in the 
educational program, 


The best instrument the trade union movement 
has for fighting the battles of the workers is the 
union label and it is strange why such an effective 
weapon is not used more by those who want to 
see the labor movement progress. The truth is 
that the average member of a union is so thought- 
less that he gives but little attention to the things 
that play an important part in his own welfare 
until trouble is upon him. Then he becomes an 
enthusiast for a short time, only to lapse back 
to the old condition of indifference until he is 
again reminded of the need of vigilance by a blow 
that fells him. It is unfortunate that this is true, 
but it is a fact which can not be disputed. ' 


If the Nellie Pierce and Richardson Budget 
goes through, the school children will for four 
years more be taught history and civics as they 
were known in California in 1907. The new 
budget will cut out the entire appropriation for 
revision of new school histories and books on 
civics. Children will still be taught that the 
Legislature elects our United States Senators, 
that the State government is supported by ad 
valorem and poll tax, and that the railroad com- 
missioners are elected by the people. Is that as 
it should be? and, is that the kind of economy 
that the people voted for last November? It is 
a surprising thing what politicians claim to read 
in the election returns. 


When a man comes into the labor movement 
with a desire to study and learn there is in him 
the qualities that will eventually develop a helpful 
trade unionist, but the fellow who comes in with- 
out previous experience and a disposition to in- 
struct there is grave danger in following him. 
The labor movement, like most other institutions, 
is safer in the hands of men who have had long 
experience. There are few things in this world 
that the novice can do as well as the expert, and 
there are few people who will take the advice of 
the tenderfoot as readily as they will that of the 
old pioneer. This furnishes the reason why the 
so-called scientific economists, or intellectuals, 
have not been able to drag the rank and file of 
American labor into their dreamy camps, but 
the latter seem incapable of understanding the 
situation and go on year after year with hopes 
running high that they will finally win the battle. 
The old line trade unionist, on the other hand, 
rests secure in the faith that has come to him 
through experience that the mass of American 
workers cannot be stampeded into any uncharted 
fields. They are not gamblers, Rather they are 
cautious, careful and sane. 


WIT AT RANDOM 


Smith—So your son is in college? How is he 
making it? 
Smithers—He isn’t. I’m making it and he’s 


spending it—Detroit News. 


Mrs. Henpeck (sarcastically)—I s’pose you’ve 
been to see a sick friend—holding his hand all 
evening! 

Mr. Henpeck (sadly)—If I’d been holding his 
hand, I’d have made some money!—Harvard 
Lampoon. 

Mr. Newdad—Don’t you think the baby looks 
like me, nurse? 

The Nurse—Yes, somewhat; but don’t worry. 
All new-born babies look funny.—Kansas City 
Star. 


Infant Son of Campus Professor—Did you hear 
the step-ladder fall, mama? 

Mother—Yes. I hope father didn’t fall? 

Son—He hasn’t yet. He’s hanging to the pic- 
ture-molding.—Gargoyle. 


Daisy—I mended the hole in your trousers 
pocket last night after you had gone to bed, Wal- 
ter, dear. Now, am I not a thoughtful little wife? 

Walter—Well—er—yes, you are thoughtful 
enough. But how did you discover there was a 
hole in my pocket?—Reynolds’s Newspaper (Lon- 
don). 


“Did you mail those two letters I gave you, 
Norah?” 

“Yes’m, at the post-office. But « noticed that 
you'd put the two-cent stamp on the foreign 
letter and the five-cent stamp on the city one.” 

“Oh, dear, what a blunder!” 

“But I fixed it all right, ma’am. I just changed 
the addresses on the envelopes.’—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Said the German mark to the Japanese yen, 
“You're the funniest coin I’ve seen in I don’t 
know when.” Said the Japanese yen to the Ger- 
man mark, “Now let’s be franc—with all your 
marks you haven’t a cent in bank.” “Don’t peso 
fresh,” said the Turkish piaster, “you may spend 
coin but we spend it fiaster.” Now the English 
pound heard the Chinese tael and called the 
Ecuador a sucre and then asked the Serbian to 
dinar. 

The Russian ruble said to the Italian lira, “You 
can’t make me sore, when I need money why I 
just print more.” The sequel to this story can 
easily be told, the man who has-real money is 
the man who holds the gold. Every nation has a 
coin that is trying hard to holler but the one that 
makes the loudest noise—is the good old U. S. 
dollar $$$$—Knights of Columbus Booster. 


Eph Brown was a true believer and fond of any 
religious ceremony. When “de suction” caught 
him, he became a sort of unofficial chaplain in a 
colored labor battalion. He worked assiduously 
among his fellows, and finally persuaded a dozen 
or so to join him in an open-air baptizing on a 
day in January. — 

That it was necessary to chop a hole in the 
river ice to provide a space for immersion rather 
cooled the ardor of the converts, but not so 
Eph’s, Seizing the nearest soldier, he plunged 
him beneath the icy water. He had not reckoned 
on the swift current, however, and the luckless 
victim was snatched out of his hands and carried 
permanently out of sight. 

Eph was not in the least disconcerted, 

“De Lawd giveth,” he intoned, “an’ de Lawd 
taketh away. Bring me anothah privit.”—Ameri- 
can Weekly. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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FRATERNITY. 


If I could write one little word 
Upon the hearts of men, 

I'd dip into the font of love 
And write with golden pen 

One little word, and only one, 

And feel life’s work on earth well done; 
For every heart would speak to me 
The one sweet word—“Fraternity.” 


The angel throng would sing a song, 
The sweetest ever heard, 

If they could read in human hearts 
That precious little word, 

The kindly thoughts, the kindly deeds 

And treasures more than crowns and creeds; 
In these the angel hosts would see 
The children of Fraternity. 


See Eee 
MERELY A SQUIRREL. 


Two dozen cars were stopped, two dozen horns 
‘were blown, two dozen drivers spiced with curses 
the autumnal atmosphere, all because of a squirrel 
and a pebble. 

The squirrel saw the pebble in the middle of a 
Central Park automobile road, and evidently mis- 
took it for a nut. Bold beyond the average, it 
hopped out to investigate. 

A wall on one side of the road and a continuous 
stream of southbound vehicles on the other, an 
approaching motor car could not continue without 
running over the squirrel, and so it stopped. 
And behind it stopped another motor car and 
another. Few of the drivérs could see any rea- 
son for the delay, and noisily vented their im- 
patience. 

The squirrel disdainfully ignored these sounds. 
With unruffled leisure it continued to examine 
the pebble. At last, apparently satisfied that 
there was no food there, it dropped the pebble, 
gave one contemptuous glance at the long line of 
waiting cars, and hopped casually back to a hole 
in the wall whence it scampered away into the 
park shrubbery—From a New York Letter in 
the Pittsburgh Despatch. 
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MAKING A LIVING. 

The man who shines shoes down the street is 
willing to talk if the man who is having his shoes 
shined is equally willing to ask questions, 

He says he pays $65 rent each month for his 
stand. That means that he must shine twenty-five 
pairs of shoes every day before he has his rent 
paid and begins to work for himself. 

He shines an average of sixty pairs every day, 
which gives him a gross income of $6 a day—out 
of which he must pay for his brushes, his blacking 
and his shining cloths. 

Thus his net wage is $36 a week, minus $15 
for the landlord and something else for material. 
That gives him from $80 to $85 a month. 

At home there are a wife and three children to 
keep alive and healthy and happy. He pays $16 
a month rent for the place he lives in and the 
rest of his income goes for food and clothing 
and the other ‘things human need and 
desire. 

But he is getting along, and though he finds 
business rather slow right now, he thinks it will 
be better soon. He says you can’t make much 
money working alone, and after a while he’ll have 
another man working with him on the stand. 
Then if will be easier, 
happy.—S. F. Call. 


—Anon. 
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In the meantime he is 


> 
To get rid of a bad idea you have to substtitute 
a better one. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
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Addressing a San Francisco correspondent from 
Rio de Janeiro, under a recent date, Arthur 
Floyd, globe trotting typo, says: 

“I left New York on the steamship “Vestris,” and 
after sixteen days of oceanic beauty, stopping en 
route in the West Indies, I arrived in this beau- 
tiful city of Rio de Janeiro, one of Brazil’s show 
places. 

“The harbor here beggars description and, as 
much as I like San Francisco, must concede this 
easily is the most beautiful harbor in the world, 
and the city is laid out on a most magnificent 
scale. Surely it is worth coming 8000 miles to 
see, and if you can spare a week-end, just hop off. 

“T have had the pleasure of seeing some of the 
world’s wonder spots, and never thought such 
places as Rio de Janeiro, Santos and San Paulo 
were so immense and so grand and interesting as 
they have proved to be. This city is in the tropics 
and nature runs riot here, with rare botanical 
specimens, all sorts of strange birds, funny- 
looking animals, etc. It is all so different that 
one is amazed, whichever way may be turned. 

“Rio is sort of an alliance between Portugal, 
France and Spain, with a little of Britain and the 
U. S. A. thrown in for good measure. The 
street car service is almost as good as that given 
by San Francisco’s Municipal Railway, with great 
suburban extensions, farther out than Ingleside 
in San Francisco. There are 1,300,000 people 
here, so, you see, we have plenty of company. 
The business streets, lined with modern, attrac- 
tive shops, are kept in fine shape. The boule- 
vards along the foothills and leading into the 
mountains also are handsomely maintained. 

“Had a bottle of fine, cold beer (1% milreis— 
1500 reis), about 17 cents at present exchange 
rate. Sorry to torture you, but—I’ll have one for 
you! Milreis is, normal rate, equal to 34 cents 
United States coin, but now only 11%—8% to a 
United States dollar, instead of only 3. Oh, it’s 
not so dusty! 

“TI wish to be remembered to all my friends 
among the San Francisco printers, giving them 
my regards. Adios, senor! Off to Buenos Aires.” 

The first edition of the new Western Printing 
Trades Blue Book has just come off the press. 
This issue has been carefully compiled by the 
A. F. Lewis Company. Mr. Lewis, a member 
of Chicago Typographical Union. The Blue 
Book is complete in every way and is one of the 
best specimens of typography of this character 
that has ever been seen here. The advertising 
composition in the book was executed by the 
Monotype Composition Company, linotype com- 
position by the R. H. Halle Company, the Abbott- 
Brady Corporation did the presswork and the 
T. J. Cardoza Company the binding. This West- 
ern Printing Trades Blue Book takes in the 
eleven Western states from the east border line 
of Colorado and Montana. It is a complete trade 
reference of the printing industry and its allied 
branches, conforming in style to the New York 
and Illinois Printing Trades Blue Books, which 
have been published annually for the last thirteen 
years. The book contains a complete list of 
firms in the printing and allied industries and 
will, no doubt, prove a wonderful help to the 
printing fraternity on the Pacific slope. It is 
being distributed gratis to printers. 

Dan Ostrom of the James H. Barry Chapel is 
seriously ill. He was stricken March 19 and 
removed to a hospital in Redwood City. He is 
suffering from an abscess of the intestines, an 
aftermath of an attack of influenza. 

William Leslie, machinist in the Daily News 
composing room, is floundering in the mud baths 
at Calistoga, hoping thereby to shake off a severe 
attack of rheumatism. 
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John R. Long, former “adman” on the Chron- 
icle, now in San Diego, writing from there, says 
the printers and newspaper publishers of Fresno, 
Bakersfield, Los Angeles, San Diego and “even 
Santa Barbara” are enjoying unusual prosperity. 
Long Beach is also reported to be enjoying its 
share of business, although John says he failed 
to get “over there to verify the report” on his 
way southward. According to Long, there are 
few “model 20s” in operation in the southern part 
of the state, most of the display above 14 point 
being “pulled up by hand.” Long said he 
“showed up” seventeen days on the Los Angeles 
Examiner and worked that number, but that 
finally it struck him as beeing too much like 
work, so he “hoped.” The climate of San Diego, 
John informed his correspondent, is much like 
that of Oakland. He said nothing of when he 
intended to resume his journey eastward. 

Word has been received from H. M. Alexander, 
a member of San Francisco Union residing at the 
Home in Colorado Springs, that, while he is still 
confined to a bed in the hospital there, he is re- 
ceiving every attention, his affected legs are 
almost healed, and that he is feeling fine. AlI- 
though the Home physicians hold out little hope 
that “Alex” will be permanently cured of his ail- 
ment, it is their belief that he will have so far 
recovered as to permit of his discharge from the 
Home in a few weeks. 

Louis Schmidt of the News Chapel is sojourn- 
ing in Fresno. 

There will be meetings of two standing com- 
mittees of Typographical Union next week, the 
group looking after the welfare of apprentices 
assembling at union headquarters at 7:30 o’clock 
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p.m. Tuesday, April 3, and the monthly session 
of the membership committee, which will be held 
at 8 o’clock on the evening of Thursday, the 5th, 
All members of both committees are urgently re- 
quested to be present. 

The Progressive Club of Typographical Union 
will hold an important meeting in the Labor Tem- 
ple at 2 o’clock next Sunday afternoon. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all members of the union 
to attend. 

Bert Coleman of the Daily News Chapel is still 
confined to his apartments, a victim of influenza. 
His wife is suffering from erysipelas. 

E. E. Lowe was one of the party made up from 
the Daily News’ staff to be entertained by the 
citizens of Jackson, Cal., last week, as an expres- 
sion of their appreciation of the assistance given 
the survivors of those who lost their lives in the 
Argonaut mine fire by the News. The return of 
the party to San Francisco was somewhat de- 
layed, it is said, because of the breakdown of the 
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SAVINGS 


Capital Actually Paid Up 


Reserve and Contingent Funds 


Employees’ Pension Fund 
MISSIGN BRANCH 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


PARK-PRESIDIO DISTRICT BRANCH 


Tue San Francisco Savincs ano Loan Sociery 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 


Member Federal Reserve System and Associated Savings 
Banks of San Francisco 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
DECEMBER 30th, 1922 


COMMERCIAL 


$80,671,392.53 
76,921,392.53 
1,000,000.00 
2,750,000.00 
400,613.61 


apa ofinndnodon: Mission and 21st Streets 


Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
....Haight and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


A Dividend to Depositors of Four and One-quarter (414) 
per cent per annum was declared for the six months 
ending December 31st, 1922. 


INTEREST WILL HEREAFTER BE COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY 


NSTEAD OF SEMI-ANNUALLY AS 


HERETOFORE. 
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automobile in which a majority of them were 
riding. 

Messrs. Edward M. Hall, Frank H. Coy, Jr., 
and Albert Springer, Sr., the latter a member of 
San Francisco Typographical Union and- the 
Union Printers Mutual Aid Society, in a circular 
letter that is a fine exemplification of the “art 
preservative,’ announce they are the successors 
of the Hall-Gutstadt Company. The Edward H. 
Hall Company, as the firm will be known here- 
after, announce they will bend every effort to 
make the pleasant relations that have hereto- 
fore existed between them and their customers 
“more pleasant and to the mutual interests of 
both.” 

Robert C. Davis, instructor in the printing de- 
partment at the California Technical College, San 
Luis Obispo, is taking advantage of a week’s 
vacation in the college to visit friends in San 
Francisco. “Bob” was affiliated with No. 21 
when he received the appointment as teacher in 
the college. He says the “Morning Obispan,” 
latest of the many recent births in the journal- 
istic family of Southern California, is a sturdy 
youngster and gives promise of a long and use- 
ful life. The operators and machinist-operators 
on the Obispan, “Jimmy” Verity among them, 
are receiving the scale of wages paid morning 
newspaper printers in San Francisco. That 
“Jimmy” has something to look after besides the 
“mills” in the Obispan composing room may be 
evidenced from the following letter, which would 
indicate that he had been appointed “caretaker” 
of the futute Gutenbergs and Bennie Franklins 
of “San Luis.” 

“San Luis Obispo, Cal., 
“March 27, 1923. 

“Friend George: Owing to the fact that a new 
morning paper has been started here—being the 
largest chapel—also the fact that San Luis Union 
had been in a state of lethargy for lo! these many 


moons, and the apprentices have been allowed to { 


disport themselves like mountain goats, with no 
thought as to their future competency or union- 
ism, also the fact that I have been appointed on 
an apprentice committee—not heretofore in exist- 


ence here—I would like to have something tan- | 


gible to work from in framing a law for the care 
of said kids, as provided by International. 
“Can you furnish me with a copy of San Fran- 
cisco Union’s By-Laws and Constitution, or par- 
ticularly that pertaining to apprentices? 
“Thanking you in advance, I am, etc., 
“Fraternally, 
“J Ve VERITY.” 


way, and no doubt when he gives it a thorough 
mental digestion and gets his “prospects” whipped 
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| ance to the entire trade-union 
| acceptance by the State Legislature would mean 
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into line and headed in the right direction keen 
rivalry will develop between them and the pro- 
ducts of the “brainery” presided over by “Bob” 
Davis. As “Bob” and “Jimmy” have been great 
friends for many years, let us hope the rivalry 
will net lead to a breach in the present pleasant 
relationship. 

S. P. Woollen of Butte has accepted a position 
as machinist in the Journal composing room. 

“Analysis of Modified Colors” is the subject of 
a lecture to be delivered by Miss Marian Hart- 
well of the Extension Division of the University 
of California at Hotel Bellevue, Geary and Taylor 
streets, at 7:45 p.m. Monday, April 2, under the 
auspices of the San Francisco Bay Cities Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. A dinner will pre- 
cede the lecture. For reservations phone Doug- 
las 1505. During the clearing of the dinner table 
specimens of recent printing will be shown. The 
club invites you to come and bring a friend. 

Journal Chapel Notes:—Ralph Trickle, former 
linotypist on the Journal, drew his traveling 
card last week, went to Sacramento, acquired a 
bride, and the twain are now en route East on a 
honeymoon trip. Mrs, Trickle formerly was Miss 
Ragsdale. W. A. Brant has vacated St. 
Mary’s Hospital, where he was confined for five 
months, undergoing treatment for an _ infected 
foot. He returned to work Monday. 

V. S. (“Tony”) Pastor has returned from a 
week’s outing in the region of Los Angeles. 
&—__— 
COERCE WOMEN WORKERS. 

Officers of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor charge the Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany with resorting to unfair methods in its fight 
against a woman’s eight-hour bill. 

“Thousands of girl telephone operators are 
being coerced or misled into writing personal 
letters to State Senators and representatives 
against the bill,’ says the Weekly News Letter, 
published by the State Federation of Labor. 

“Officials of the company, acting through wo- 
men occupying executive positions, are insisting 
that the girl operators sign such letters. Other 
employers are resorting to similar tactics. 

“Organized labor throughout the state is called 
on by the State Federation of Labor to immedi- 
ately begin an active campaign in support of the 
bill to counteract the employers’ tactics.” 


SAVED FROM STATE CONTROL. 
By a vote of 50 to nothing the New York State 
Senate on March 24th buried the bill which would 


| empower the state to regulate trade unions. 
The material sought by Mr. Verity is on its 


The bill was proposed and urged by Samuel 
Untermyer, counsel for the Lockwood committee, 


| which has been investigating the housing and 


related questions. 
Organized labor throughout the state made an 


| aggressive and intelligent campaign against the 


proposal and the defeat of the bill is of import- 
movement. Its 


a wave of legislation based on the theory that 
there is no difference between a corporation and 
a group of human beings who are endeavoring 
to increase their living standards. 
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Coffee That Is? 
MISSION DAIRY LUNCH 


COR. 16TH AND VALENCIA STS. 
S. C. Trauger, Prop. 


UNION 
LABEL 


On every one of these items 


95c to $1.85 


DR. GEO. D. GILLESPIE 

Regular licensed drugless physician and Chiropraster. 
Tubercular, organie, nervous, restal, eolon, prestatie, chronic, 
skin and scalp diseases. 

My book, “‘Drugiess Therapy,” tells you why pressure en 
Rorves causes disease. Send for It. Mailed free. Lady 
attendants. Consultation free. 

Continuous Office Hours, 9 A, M. te I! P. M. 
Entire Top Floor 


450 GEARY ST." Prospect 5201 


SAN FRANCISCO 


rG DOUGHNUT KING 
Zz —, 


Fifth and Market 
1014 Market 


22nd & Mission 
Geary & Fillmore 


were w ero ce eee d 


CHILDREN’S 
ACCOUNT 


Your children should be taught to 

save. Open an account for each of 

them today. Show them by example 

that you believe in a savings account. 
ey can not start too soon. 


HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 


U. S. ARMY SHOES 


We have just bought a tremendous stock 
of Army Munson last shoes to be sold to the 
public direct. These shoes are 100% solid 
leather with heavy double soles sewed and 
nailed. The uppers are of heavy tan chrome 
leather with bellows tongue, thereby making 
them waterproof. These shoes are selling 
very fast and we advise you to order at once 
to insure your order being filled. 

The sizes are 6 to 11, all widths. Price, 
$2.75. Pay postman on receipt of goods or 
send money order. Money refunded if 
shoes are not satisfactory. 


THE U. S. STORES CO. 
1441 Broadway, New York City 


You're right! 
I wear 


Vhey guarantee that 
if the sewing ever rips 
Lllget a newpairor 
my money back. 


CANT BUSTE 


OVERALLS ; 
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Synopsis of Minutes of March 23, 1923. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Hollis. . 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—From Cooks No. 44—L. C. Ross, 
Bert Covic, A. W. Olson, vice A. M. Singer, Steve 
Shelkert and A, Dodge. Post Office Clerks— 
Thomas E. Kelly, vice A. Duncan. Butchers No. 
115—Charles Krauss, as an additional delegate. 

Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Civil Service 
Commission, enclosing a scope-circular for ex- 
amination of Tally Clerks for the Department of 
Elections, to be held May 10, 1923. 

Referred to Executive Gommittee—Wage scale 
and agreement of the Material Teamsters No. 216. 
Wage scale and agreement of Cooks No. 44. 
From the Culinary Workers’ Joint Executive 
Board, requesting that the Mineral Cafe No. 2 
be placed upon the unfair list of the Council. 
From Janitors’ Union, wage scale for Janitors 
employed in theatres. From Jewelry Workers’ 
Union, with reference to the Albert Samuels 
Jewelry Company. From the Allied Amusement 
Industries, with reference to the Daylight Saving 
measure. 

Request complied with—From Street Carmen’s 
Union No. 518, requesting Council to oppose the 
building of the Masonic avenue line until such 
date as the proposed Duboce Tunnel line is set- 
tled. 

Report of Executive Committee—Recommended 
that the Council indorse the request of Electrical 
Workers 151 for an increase of $1 per day for its 
members employed by the Municipal Railway Co. 
Recommended that the Council declare its inten- 
tion of levying a boycott on the shoe store of 
P. Van Doisel, Fillmore and Eddy streets. Rec- 
ommended that the new agreement of the Retail 
Clerks be indorsed. Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Grocery Clerks—Piggly- 
Wiggly still unfair. Musicians—Reported that 
the Swedish American Republican Club at Shell 
Mound Park, March 25th, is unfair. 

Joint Report of Executive Committee and Law 
and Legislative Committee Containing a Pro- 
posal to Amend the Anti-Picketing Ordinance by 
a Vote of the People—The Committee submitted 
a very lengthy report on the subject. Moved that 
the report be indorsed. Amendment, that action 
be delayed for two weeks. Amendment to amend- 
ment, that the report be referred to the unions 
with a request to consider same and report their 
suggestions back to the Council; amendment to 
amendment carried. 

Report of Organizing Committee—Reported 
progress with reference to the Hospital Stewards 
and Nurses’ Organization. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, University of California, 
addressed the Council on conditions existing in 
Great Britain since the Great War, and the rise 
and significance of the English Labor Party. The 
address was illuminating and well received. 

Nominations—Nominations were declared in 
order to fill vacancy on the Organizing Commit- 
tee: Mrs. Tina Fosen was placed in nomination; 
further nominations were laid over until next 
week. There is another vacancy on the Organiz- 
ing Committee, as Brother Duncan is no longer a 
delegate, 

Receipts—$387.50. Expenses—$235.00. 

Council adjourned at 11 p. m. 

JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S.—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label, card and button when 
making purchases. 


LABEL SECTION. 
Minutes of Meeting Held March 21, 1923. 

Meeting was called to order at 8 p. m. by Vice- 
President Tina Fosen, with all officers present but 
C. J. Quinn, Geo. P. M. Bowns, A. C. Sheahan 
and F, E, Lively, B. A. Brundage. 

Minutes of preceding meeting approved as read. 

Credentials—From the Cap Makers. Moved 
and carried that the credentials be received and 
the delegates seated. 

Communications—From C. J. Quinn, tendering 
his resignation as President of the Section. Moved 
and carried that the resignation be accepted. 
Minutes of the Ladies’ Auxiliary read, and re- 
ferred to the press for publicity. 

Reports of Unions—Hatters reported that busi- 
ness is good; look for and demand their label in 
felt and straw hats. Auxiliary announced that on 
their next meeting they will introduce the game 
of Bunko; score cards will be free and there will 
be handsome prizes to the lucky ones; the game 
will be held on April 3d in Progress Hall, Labor 
Temple. Cap Makers ask a demand for their 
label in caps and cloth hats. 

New Business—Moved and carried that the 
Trustees and Agitation Committee meet next 
Tuesday at 8 p. m. to look over the Secretary- 
Treasurer’s books. Under this head the nomina- 
tions for the office of President was in order. 
Brother W. G. Desepte was placed in nomination; 
there being no further nominations, Brother De- 
septe was duly elected to fill the unexpired term 
of C. J. Quinn. Past President John Coakly 
acted as installing officer. Moved, seconded and 
carried that when we adjourn we adjourn in 
silence in respect to the late Brother O. A. Tviet- 
moe. First Vice-President W. G. Desepte of the 
Retail Clerks’ International gave an interesting 
talk on the Clerks’ working card and button, and 
impressed upon those present the importance of 
demanding the working card and button of the 
Clerks. 

Dues, $14; from Whist Game, $3; total, $17. 

Being no further business to come before the 
Section we adjourned at 9 p. m. to meet again on 
April 4, 1923. 

The winners of the whist game were W. G. 
Desepte, Theo. Johnson, John Coakly of the men’s 
prizes and the lucky women were Mrs. Thomas 
Mahoney, D. Baterson and Mrs. Decker. The 
game was a great success. 

Don’t fail to attend the Bunko Party of the 
Auxiliary on April 3d. 

Send your delegates to the meetings of the 
Section. 

Demand the union label and the union card or 
button on the man or woman who waits on you. 

The Emporium is still unfair. 

Fraternally submitted, 
WM. HERBERT LANE, Secretary. 
————_—__@&__—____. 


LADIES AUXILIARY. 

The meeting of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
S. F. Label Section was called to order at 8:30 
p. m. March 20th in Progress Hall, Labor Temple, 
by President Sister Minnie Desepte. 

Roll was called and absentees were noted 

Minutes of the previous meeting were approved 
as read. 

Communications were read, noted and filed. 

Reports of Committees—Visiting Committee 
reported progress. Social Committee announced 
that a Bunko Party would be held on their next 
meeting night, April 3d. There will be prizes for 
both men and women; all are invited as guests of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary. Sisters Desepte and Sny- 
der volunteered to act as the Committee for that 
evening. 

New Business—A large class of new members 
were obligated by the President and seated as 
members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary. Motion was 
made, seconded and carried that Secretary be in- 
structed to write to Brother Scharrenberg rela- 


tive to the seating of Frances B. Noel as a dele- 
gate from the Ladies ’Auxiliary of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor at the State Building Trades 
convention at San Bernardino. 

Good of the Auxiliary—Interesting remarks 
were made for the good and welfare of our or- 
ganization. 

No further business coming before us we ad- 
journed at 10 p. m. to meet again in regular 
session April 3d. 

Do not fail to attend our Bunko Party. Score 
cards are free. 

Fraternally submitted, 
TINA FOSEN, Secretary. 
Sa ee 


The Piggly-Wiggly Corporation is in trouble 
with Wall Street brokers for its treatment of 
brokers who sold short. The corporation won’t 
settle for shares at any figure less than from $100 
to $150, which are deemed extortionate by the 
brokers. As a consequence the New York Stock 
Exchange may declare a boycott on Piggly- 
Wiggly shares. This may be good news to the 
Grocery Clerks, as it may result in the perma- 
nent retirement of the stock of the Piggly-Wiggly 
from the right to trade on the stock exchanges in 
America, which if true would restrict the activities 
of the corporation to the sale of groceries. 


——@@—_____—__ 


“Johnny,” said the teacher, “Sf coal is selling 
at 14 a ton and you pay the dealer $65, how many 
tons will he bring you?” 

“A little over three tons, ma’am,” said Johnny, 
promptly, “Why, Johnny, that’s not right,” said 
the teacher. “Nv, ma’am, I know it ain’t right,” 
said Johnny, “but they all do it.’—Judge. 


The union label stands for the “square deal.” 


PHONE WEST 793 


SAN FRANCISCO LAUNDRY 


SOCKS DARNED 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


WALTER N. 


BRUNT 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING 
BADGES, LAPEL BUTTONS 
REGALIA, SOUVENIRS 


Specialty Printing 


Invitations, Menus, Dance Programs 
Greeting Cards 


Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 


111 SEVENTH STREET 


NEAR POSTOFFICE SAN FRANCISCO 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, etc., Required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, 

Of Labor Clarion, published weekly at San 
Francisco, Calif., for April 1, 1923. 

State of California, County of San Francisco—ss. 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 

and County aforesaid, personally appeared James 

W. Mullen, who, having been duly sworn accord- 

ing to law, deposes and says that he is the editor 

of the Labor Clarion, and that the following is 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 

statement of the ownership, management (and if a 

daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 

publication for the date shown in the above cap- 

tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 

embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 

tions, printed on the reverse side of this form, to- 
wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher—San Francisco Labor Council, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Editor—James W. Mullen, San Francisco, Cal. 

Managing Editor—James W. Mullen, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Business Manager—James 
Francisco, Calif. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication is 
owned by an individual his name and address, or 
if owned by more than one individual the name 
and address of each, should be given below; if 
the publication is owned by a corporation the 
name of the corporation and the names and ad- 
dresses of the stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of the total amount of stock 
should be given.)—San Francisco Labor Council, 
John A, O’Connell, Secretary, 2940 Sixteenth St., 
S. F., Cal.; George S. Hollis, President, 2940 Six- 
teenth St., San Francisco, Calif. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities: (If there are none, 
so state.)—None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security hold- 


W. Mullen, San 


ers who do not appear upon the books of the com- | 


pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 


and this affiant has no reason to believe that any | 


other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than so stated by him. 
JAMES W. MULLEN. 
(Signature of Editor, Business Manager.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23d 
day of March, 1923. 
(Seal) JAS. W. DOHERTY. 
(My commission expires May 10, 1925.) 
o> — 
SUBWAYS FOR LOS ANGELES. 

LOS ANGELES.—Contest for supremacy be- 
tween the two electric street car systems on the 
one side and the proposed auto-bus system backed 
by the Hellman banking interests and William G. 
McAdoo on the other, took a new angle Saturday, 
when the Pacific Electric presented a proposition 
to the City Council to put all of its lines within 
the city limits underground. It is proposed to 
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honeycomb the city with a huge subway electric 
car system, to solve the present acute traffic con- 
gestion problem. Los Angeles is growing at the 
rate of more than 100,000 yearly, and now has 
more than 800,000 population. 

. The stock of the Pacific Electric is controlled 
by the Southern Pacific Company. D. W. Pon- 
tius, general manager of the Pacific Electric, 
states that the Southern Pacific has authorized the 
expenditure of $20,000,000 for the great subway 
railroad system, providing franchises are granted 
by the city. The subways would run from the 
downtown sections to four points on the edge of 
the city, where they would come to the surface, 
running above ground to Pasadena, San Bernar- 
dino, Long Beach, Hollywood, Santa Monica, 
Ocean Park, Venice, San Pedro, Long Beach and 
Santa Ana. 

The Chamber of Commerce, the Los Angeles 
Traffic Commission and the Community Depart- 
ment Association have indorsed the underground 
railroad system proposition. On the other hand, 
opponents of the plan assert that it is but a ges- 
ture on the part of the street railways to attract 
attention of the public away from the auto stage 
issue. 

This latter proposition will now be placed be- 
fore the people at the primary election on May 1. 
The petition, circulated by Mr. McAdoo and his 
associates, asking that the people vote on the 
proposition of permitting the establishment of a 
motor stage system to every section of the city 
has been found to contain more than the neces- 
sary number of signatures to place it on the bal- 
lot and the City Council has ordered that this 
action be taken. 
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To succeed every institution must keep two 
elements satisfied—its help and its customers. 


It is the lack of interest in spending union- 
earned money that fills the pockets of our enemies. 
Ask for the label. 


Pro wwwwwny 


World War Veterans 
Meet Second and Fourth Tuesdays in 
the month 
1256 MARKET STREET 


Phone Valencia 6238 


MISSION PRODUCTS CO. 


FOR HOME BEVERAGE SUPPLIES 
FRANK A. STENZ, Sales Manager 


3000 Mission St. SAN FRANCISCO 
bee 


Powe 


Where Your $ Buys More 


2415 Mission Street, near 20th 
Lowest prices and biggest values in 
Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, 

Shoes and Tobacco 
Every sale backed by our 


IRON CLAD MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The San Francisco Savings & Loan Society 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 
Incorporated February, 1868 
Assets over $84,000,000.00 


Beginning APRIL rst, 1923 
INTEREST will be CREDITED on DEPOSITS 


QUARTERLY 


JANUARY - APRIL - JULY - OCTOBER 


and will earn interest Quarterly instead of Semi-annually as heretofore 


INTEREST WILL BE CREDITED 
APRIL Ist, 1923 


AT THE RATE OF A'/, 07 PER ANNUM 
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CAPITAL AND LABOR. 

Labor unrest during the past few years has 
been so universal throughout the world that stu- 
dents of human affairs have given much serious 
thought to the problem of a genuine reconciliation 
between capital and labor. There has been an 
honest effort to eliminate suspicion and distrust 
on both sides, which has evidently developed an 
almost impregnable barrier in some quarters. 
There is no denying that the labor movement is 
responsible to some extent for this attitude on 
the part of many employers, because the radicals 
have been allowed a free rein in many commun- 
ities, but this acknowledgment does not shift 
responsibility from the shoulders of employers. 
Unemployment and unprofitable employment have 
in the past left its scars in the ranks of labor, 
but neither can be reckoned with at the present 
time, when all indications point to one of the 
most prosperous years in some time. With the 
thought of creating a better understanding be- 
tween capital and labor, we quote the following 
from the pen of W. A. Appleton, noted British 
labor leader, whose sound arguments have averted 
more than one industrial struggle in the past: 
“In dealing with the modern relations of labor 
to the owners of capital, we have to remember, 
in explanation of some facts and in partial exten- 
uation of others, that the owner of capital has mis- 
manipulated the lives of the workers until their 
hearts have become ready receptacles for the 
dogma of the doctrinaire and the extremist. It is 
difficult for those who have not passed through 
the fires to realize the agony the fires inflict. The 
men or women whose lives have always fallen in 
pleasant places can hardly hope to understand 
the point of view of the men or women whose 
lives, from birth to death, epitomized tragedy. 
The lack of opportunity for the poor begins be- 
fore birth, and continues in most cases until 
death Labor has, rather blindly and 
without analysis, accepted many of the ideas of 
Karl Marx, as interpreted by his latter-day adher- 
ents. The employer has all too often translated 
capital into terms of land, buildings, machinery 
and cash, and the worker has accepted the em- 
ployer’s translation with the qualification that, as 
all these things represented natural resources 
upon which labor operated, they belonged to labor 
in the mass rather than to the few people who 
had successfully appropriated them. To one who 
studies rather than dogmatizes, both appear to 
have missed something, because neither side 
seems to have considered mental or spiritual val- 
ues. It is possible to have a superabundance of 
national resources and of labor, as in Russia, and 
to exploit them badly or not to exploit them at 
all. If both sides could realize that success in 
industrial operations depended upon the combina- 
tion of materials, mentalities and muscle, it would 
be possible to approach the future with greater 
degrees of confidence. The new spirit which such 
a conviction would beget would be favorable to 
a common-sense and gradual development of all 
the relations existing between capital and labor.” 

—> 


RESTRICT LIABILITY LAW. 

The controller general of the United States 
has ruled that the Federal Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission can not pay benefits except for | 
“personal injury in the performance of duty.” 
The effect of this decision is shown in the case | 
of an iron molder who died two years ago of pul- 
monary tuberculosis as a result of being com- 
pelled to work in a draft in the navy yard. His 


BENDER’S 


“THE FAMILY SHOE STORE” 


BETTER SHOE VALUES 
2412 Mission Street 


Near 20th 
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widow is now receiving $66.67 a month, which 
will be cut off unless relief is afforded by Con- 
gress. Instead of the government being a model 
for its treatment of disabled employees, the de- 
cision holds the federal compensation within 
stricter limits than possibly any state act. Rep- 
resentatives of the various organizations of fed- 
eral employees have started a movement to 
secure legislation that will re-establish former 
conditions. The following officers of interna- 
tional unions have conferred with members of 
the United States Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission and with Chairman Volstead of the House 
Judiciary Committee: Miss Gertrude McNally, 
vice-president, and James P. McKeon, secretary 
of the Federal Employees; Secretary Flaherty of 
the Postoffice Clerks; Secretary Cantwell of the 
Letter Carriers; Secretary Strickland of the Rail- 
way Mail Carriers, and President Alifas of the 
Navy Yard Machinists. 
——___—__@&—__——_ 
LABOR LAW IMPROVED. 

Organized labor has induced the Washington 
State Legislature to improve the compensation 
law, despite strong opposition by federated em- 
ployers. The waiting period is reduced from 
seven to three days in all cases. Time awards 
for single men are raised from $30 to $35, and 
time awards for married men are raised from 
$37.50 to $42.50; with one child, $52.50; with two 
children, $60, and $5 for each additional child. 
Orphan children are raised from $10 to $25 per 
month, with a limit of $75 for each family. 

These changes were bitterly contested by fed- 
erated employers, who have suffered the worst 
defeat ever sustained by them, reports President 
Short of the Washington State Federation of La- 
bor. 

“The largest lobby ever sent to Olympia repre- 
sented the federated industries and contested 
every inch of ground that was gained,” he said. 

—> 
JEWISH IMMIGRATION RISES. 

JERUSALEM,—As has been predicted, Jewish 
immigration to Palestine, has begun to show 
signs of an upward tendency. As many as 520 
Jewish immigrants entered the country in one 
day recently. 
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SUSPEND MINIMUM WAGE. 
The $14 minimum wage for women in Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, Canada, insofar as it applies to 


; manufacturing, laundries and retailing, has been 
| suspended until September 1. 


Wages for experi- 
enced workers until that time will be $12 a week. 
The chairman of the minimum wage board says 
business is bad and that suspension will “permit 


| readjustment in the various industries.” 


When the board set the $14 rate it stated that 
the lowest budget for a working woman’s living 
expenses that was presented to it was $14.50 a 
week, 


Your Credit is Good at 


FREIBERG’S 


Coats, Suits, Dresses and Furs 


2684 Mission Street, near 23rd Street 
We Give Mission Stamps 


FISHER HATS 


JET ANDREWS 
UNION MADE 


Established 1851 


We are selling all Coats at a 20 per 
cent reduction. 


666 MARKET STREET 


OPP. PALACE HOTEL 


bower wee wenn end 
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a 
. Stutes 
Restaurant 
MARKET AT 4TH. SAN FRANCISCO 


1300 Polk St. 
820 Clement St. 


. Spotless Food Stores 
2765 Mission St. 2070 Mission St. 
3391 Mission St. 

You can buy more groceries for a Dollar 
at Jenny Wren than at any store in San 
Francisco. We claim better quality, too, 
and quality is remembered long after price 
is forgotten. 


Shop and Save at Jenny Wren 


SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 
UNION-MADE CLOTHING 
Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market CARHARTT OVERALLS 


LIBERTY 43x, BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 


You are welcome here 


any time between 

nine in the morning 

and twelve midnight. 
“Use Our Night Service’’ 


Market, Mason & Turk Streets 


Quality First 
UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 

Telephone 

Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 


“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


MISSION STRZET 
at Twenty-second 
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LICENSING TRADE UNIONS. 

The bill presented in the legislature of New 
York, proposing the licensing of trade unions as 
corporations by the commonwealth, and the 
establishment of some measure of collective re- 
sponsibility for the acts of individual members, 
is a highly mischievous proposal of its enemies, 
designed to effect its undoing and should be 
defeated. The West Virginia Federationist has 
this strong presentation of the case of the oppo- 
sition: 

“A trade union has not the slightest similarity 
with a corporation. When a corporation is regu- 
tated by the state the liberty of stockholders is 
not affected—they may not even be aware of the 
proceedings, 

“State action toward a trade union is instantly 
felt by every member of the union. The union 
is another way to refer to a group of human 
beings, possessing memory, understanding and 
will. 

“Tf the state regulates or controls wages, hours, 
or working conditions of one of these groups it 
controls the individual as certain as the black 
man was controlled before the war between tke 
states. 

“Outwardly this control might be less bruta! 
and might be accompanied by a less show of force 
than prior to 1861, but the principle would be the 
same. Behind today’s paternalism would be every 
force that the state can muster. 

“To urge the licensing or incorporation of 
trade unions is to revive the old world ideal of 
government. The new world ideal of govern- 
ment is to protect life, liberty and property, to 
guarantee freedom to citizens and diffuse educa- 
tion. 

“To have government sit in judgment on indi- 
viduals, to prescribe their living standards, select 
their amusements and direct the rearing of their 
children—all through the control of wages—is a 
doctrine that belongs to Eastern Europe and 
Asia. 

“No true American would even suggest govern- 
ment control of the individual, or would class 


trade unions with corporations. The men who 


would revive his kingly theory have the same 
mental attitude toward the workers as did the 
slave owner and the feudal baron. 

“Democracy is impossible where the state dic- 
tates the lives and limits the aspirations of 
citizens.” 

ee 
ATTACKED FROM TWO ANGLES. 

Every person knows that the beginning of all 
propaganda against a political labor organization 
is to endeavor to’ cause a split by making the gen- 
eral public believe that a split has occurred or 
is imminent. We know that the anti-labor papers 
in the old country are following that policy at the 
present time. They try to create the impression 
that there is “friction” in the Labor party. That 
the “left wing’ is not in agreement with the 
“right wing” and that Ramsay MacDonald is 
having a hard time to keep his followers in hand. 
But of course that kind of propaganda from the 
anti-labor parties and newspapers is to be ex- 
pected and the workers would actually be sur- 
prised to see anything else. But what are we to 
think when the most bitter propaganda against 
the Labor party is carried on by a so-called work- 
ing class organization. Every issue of The 
Workers’ Weekly, the official organ of the Com- 
munist party of Great Britain—formerly called 
The Communist—is almost entirely devoted to 
scathing denunciation of the Labor party. Ram- 
say MacDonald and other leaders come in for the 
most virulent abuse and every effort is being 
made to destroy the confidence of the workers in 
their own political party. The Communists charge 
that the party leaders have “the treacherous pol- 
icy of alliance with capitalism.” They endeavor 
through the same means adopted by the natural 
enemies of the Labor party to engender a split 
in the organization. And all the while they are 
clamoring for admission into the party, using as 
their slogan the watchword “A United Front.” 

The situation is somewhat ridiculous. If the 
Communists really desired a United Front is it 


| not reasonable to suppose that they would show 


some indication of their desire while they are yet 
outside the party? On the evidence available the 
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Labor party might as well admit Bonar Law and 
his followers into membership and adopt the 
Morning Post as their official organ, as to admit 
those who merely wish to become members of 
the party in order to best carry on their present 
work, namely, that of destruction. The Labor 
News cannot believe that any organization or in- 
dividual, whose energy is expended in the direc- 
tion of discrediting the workers’ organizations, 
can be in any way sincere in their -desire to fur- 
ther the interests of the working class. The Brit- 
ish Labor party is subjected to abuse from the 
newspapers and political organizations represent- 
ing the vested interests of Great Britain, and 
these forces are assisted in every way by the 
Communist party and the Communist newspaper. 
The Morning Post must be made gleeful as it 
sees its tirades against the party, supplemented 
by the abusive articles appearing in The Work- 
ers’ Weekly. For the Morning Post with its 
traditional hatred of the Labor party must take 
second place to the Communist paper in the mat- 
ter of abuse of the Labor party and its leaders 
in.the House of Commons. 

The Labor News is of the opinion that the 
British Labor party will weather the storm 
coming from both angles. Through a consistent 
advocacy of the policies formulated by the move- 
ment the party must continue to gain the confi- 
dence of the people, and, despite the attacks of 
all anti-labor forces, move forward toward the 
control of British political affairs—Alberta Labor 
News. 

_—— oe 
VANDERBILT ESTATE TAXES. 

RIVERHEAD, L. I—The United States gov- 
ernment will receive about $11,000,000 and the 
State of New York $1,934,571.73 in transfer or 
inheritance taxes on the estate of William K. 
Vanderbilt of New York City and Oakdale, L. L., 
according to the ‘schedules filed by the executors 
in the surrogate’s court of Suffolk County. The 
exact value of the estate taxable in New York 
State is $54,530,966.59, the largest ever settled in 
Suffolk County Surrogate Court and nearly all 
of which goes to members of Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
family, the two sons, William K. and Harold S., 
Vanderbilt, dividing the bulk of it, or $21,353,- 
757.38 and $21,739,867.38 each, respectively. 

———_@&____—_ 
ALIENS SUBJECT TO TAXES. 

MOSCOW.—The government has decreed that 
all foreigners residing in Russia with the excep- 
tion of diplomatists, consular officers and persons 
who have made special arrangements through 
their connections with a concession, are subject to 
the same taxes as are levied on Russians. The 
present income tax takes 80 per cent of all sal- 
aries of more than $100 monthly. 

———_@—___ 
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Brief Items of Interest 
Two vacancies exist on the Organizing Commit- | ameliorate the conditions of the people. The 


tee of the Labor Council, which are to be filled 
this evening. Mrs. 
nominated for one of these vacancies. 

The lecture by Kenneth Lindsay on the Eng- 
lish Labor Party, delivered before the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council last Friday evening, was very 
interesting. The speaker explained many things 
in connection with the English labor movement 
that are not generally known or understood in 
this country. In regard to the miners’ strike last 
year and the reported failure of the Triple Al- 
liance to get into action, he explained that the 
leaders realized the impossibility by merely eco- 
nomic action to achieve a victory for their effort 
to establish national control ‘over the coal in- 
dustry. The only result of a general strike would 
have been to subject the entire nation, including 
themselves, to a condition of general starvation, 
as the country is dependent entirely upon imports 
to feed the population. The changes in political 
control occurring from time to time depend upon 
the demonstrated failure of a party in power to 
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Tina Fosen has so far been | 


labor party is destined soon to come into power 
by reason of the probable failure of the conserva- 
tives to bring about any material improvement in 
the economic conditions of the country. Mr. 
Lindsay is studying the Workers’ Education 
movement in America and is lecturing under the 
auspices of the said movement which has received 
the indorsement of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Two new courses to be started in April under 
the auspices of the University of California Ex- 
tension Division are the fundamentals of design 
and color composition, which will be divided into 
three classes, under the instruction of Miss 
Marian Hartwell, and classes in direct and alter- 
nating current electricity, which will open on 
April 3. 

San Francisco Labor Council has adopted a 
resolution requesting the Board of Supervisors to 
postpone adoption of ordinance providing for the 
construction of the Masonic Avenue Extension 
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of the Municipal Railway until the question con- 
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The Mission Bank is in a position to render busi- 
ness men and individuals every service which a 
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cerning the construction of the Duboce Tunnel 
shall have been decided. The supervisors last 
Monday referred the ordinance to a committee. 

Examinations for tally clerks to work at the 
next municipal election will be held May 10, 
1923. Applications must be filed with the Civil 
Service Commission not later than 5 o’clock p.m. 
Monday, April 30, 1923. Two thousand tally 
clerks will be needed this year. Particulars in 
another page. 

Musicians’ Union No. 6 reports that the picnic 
of the Swedish-American Republican Club at 
Shell Mound Park, March 25th, was unfair. 

New delegates to the Labor Council were 
seated last week: From Cooks No. 44, L. C. Ross, 
Bert Covic, A. W. Olson, vice A. M. Singer, Steve 
Shelkert, A. Dodge; Post Office Clerks, Thomas 
E. Kelly, vice James Duncan; Butchers No. 115, 
Charles Krauss, additional delegate. 

—?> 
DATA ON HETCHY DAM. 

Some idea of the immensity of the cyclopean 
masonry Hetch Hetchy dam, one of the largest of 
its kind in the world, may be gained from the fol- 
lowing figures: 

Cost, $5,500,000; time building, three years and 
six months, 

Dimensions: 298 feet thick at bottom; height, 
341 feet from foundation to crest, with 227 feet 
above stream bed; length at crest, 600 feet, 

Lake to be formed, 1500 acres, extending 7% 
miles up the Tuolumne River. 

Amount of concrete, 390,223 cubic yards, or 
2000 carloads. Excavated material, 66,143 cubic 
yards loose material and 101,296 cubic yards solid 
material. 

Concrete poured from a four compartment mix- 
ing tower 350 feet high. 

Concrete pouring started August, 1919, and pro- 
ceeded at rate of 25,000 cubic yards a month. 

Water, eventually to be San Francisco’s water 
supply, to be used within next two years to pro- 
duce 80,000 horsepower electricity, bringing an 
estimated revenue to the city of from $1,500,000 to 
$2,000,000 annually. 

———_e—____—___ 
MAY BUY FROM STATE. 

Farms can be bought in California direct from 
the state, and the farmer has until 1958 to pay 
for his land. This through the state land settle- 
ment plan, which guarantees soil and provides 
the farmer with a college education in any par- 
ticular branch of agriculture he prefers. A mil- 
lion acres of irrigated land is ready for occu- 
pancy, and still larger areas are being brought 
under water. The greater part of this land is in 
the great central valley directly tributary to San 
Francisco, 


—_—__o—__ 


MAY REFUSE TO SELL. 

It may be illegal for workers to withhold their 
patronage from a business, but Federal Circuit 
Judge Rogers of New York rules that a business 
concern may refuse to sell to retailers if it so 
desires, ; 

Judge Rogers held, in effect, that a business 
concern may sell its products to wholesalers at 
one price and to retailers at a higher price, and 
that it may even refuse to sell to the latter, 
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